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ing. One of the functions of chemistry and physics is to describe
materials accurately. The scientist, the engineer, the medical man,
the manufacturer want facts, and get them, when the selection
of materials is at issue; and there are many signs that already a
large section of the general public would prefer to select goods
in the same unemotional way if the facts were provided. This
chapter is not a buying guide, indeed its purpose is far more
fundamental; but as we study the subject there can be no harm
in keeping one eye on science's even-handed objectivity in dealing
with the materials which compose the physical framework of
civilization.
Taking Stoc}( on a Tonnage Basis
In the following table we find a list of thirty-three important
materials. Except for coffee, rubber and sugar, whose positions
in the list have been determined by the amounts consumed, not
produced, the materials are arranged in order of decreasing quan-
tities produced annually in the United States. The list is not
complete, and the order can be approximate, only. Production
varies with economic conditions and with technical progress.
None the less, the table gives a fair picture of the relative im-
portance, so far as annual tonnages are concerned, of most of the
materials which we use in quantities as large as forty thousand
tons or more a year. Some omissions, for example brick, paper,
explosives and glass, are more apparent than real; the principal
materials out of which these products are made are included.
What we are looking for is something other than one's favorite
predilections to guide us in selecting the materials to study. We
eat a few hundred tons of vitamins in this country every year, and
burn several hundred million tons of coal. Obviously, quantity